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the world Schools have always been 
desirable as sundations, even in more 
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Only ted success Is possible in this 
generat without some education, al- 
though we have hardly an adequate defi- 
nition of it, nor can we understand its 
psy« ho! gical processes 

Not ng ago education was looked 


upon as an insurance against the vicissi- 


tudes of rf Parents denied themselves 
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necessities and sisters abandoned cher- 
ished hopes that a son or a brother might 
go to college. Now, university presidents 
consult to discover reasons for the failure 
of tl 
of limited mentality, 


lack of 


never 


of many e educated, either because 


superficial schooling, 


moral stamina, or because they 


learned the lessons of obedience, 


and thoughtful men are weighing this 


Not a Refuge for the Indolent 
admittance to Gur cen- 


ters of learning should be 


It mav be that 
more exacting 
10 longer be a 


Certainly colleges should 1 


ble refuge idolent or a tem- 


They 


as advanced schools f 


for the u 


possl 
retreat for the defective. 


be known 


porary 
should 


the aristocracy of mind and morals t 


which intellect and the habit of industry 


should be 


prerequisites for admissiotr 


Applicants for matriculation far outnum- 


ber classroom capacity, but multiplying 


buildings will not improve college output 
nor contribute to quality production of 
educational institutions 


rhe 
raised to a high premium by processes of 


privileges of learning should be 


exclusion he blind are easilv educated, 
the deaf 
without 


are readily taught, and even 


hands may learn to write 
but the intellectual development of the 


those 


backward is always less hopeful than seems 
Ability to fit into 
proper environment and make adequate 


apparent. ourselves 
preparation for future emergencies might 
the test of intelli- 
a saturation 
point for many, bevond which 


be taken up. 


be construed as true 


gence. There seems to be 
nothing 
Like the normal 


solution of the laboratory, or the battery 


more can 


which requires energizing by action, the 
mind can not be actively and constantly 
unless essentials to it 


improved are 


renewed and nurtured. 
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Legitimate Field of University is to Inculcate the 
Habit of Learning 


Only Limited Success is Possible Without Some Education. 
Privileges of University End on Commencement Day; After that 
Universities Sending out Those Who Will Inspire Next Generation 


Most parents expect colleges to make 
men of their sons regardless of the material 
offered. I have 
and sympathy for teachers. 


the greatest admiration 
Much taught 
me was soon forgotten, but the influence 
has directed my life. 
undisciplined 
sympathizing parents, 


of trained teachers 
Their 
boy and his 


station between an 


or a 


timid principal and school trustees who 
may neither understand nor _ support 
them, is most trying. Teachers in colleges 


have to treat with the attitude of mind 


isting the 
re ady 


nd high 


that is brought to them in adj 


nental processes of 


bearing the impress of the |! 


school. 


We Are Impressea Always by Character 


College neither makes nor mars bovs. 
It only 


already 


speeds them on the way they have 
Che high 
school are the way stations on the journey 
where rhe 


age by 


started. home and 


their route is determined 
events of life are turned at an\ 
personal contact. Our associates, singly 
or in mass, influence our direction, for we 
are impressed always by character, while 
the spoken word may fall on deaf ears. 
Clearly, ‘‘the proper study of 
Che 
contained in that observation 


mankind 
living is 
Mankind 
His 


the standards set 


is man.” philosophy of 
is the appraiser of man’s quality. 
success is measured by 
up by his associates, and, logically, there 
must be a common 
Each of will 
place for vourself among your fellows in 


measure of values 


you succeed in making a 


this great university Progress is fairly 
uniform in youth. The home life and the 
school each contribute to it, but the world, 
less sympathetic, often will be moving in 
a direction not of your own choosing, and 
offering resistance, onlv giving that which 
vou can take from it 
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It is not so much ambit to wi as 
is the fear of defeat and Lil 
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that fixes his place in school 


t It is his reacti 
t vorld It is the vision to see 
that distinguish 
ec life It is the 


rreferment goes to those 


cs 


service 


The Nation is Ruled by Sentiment 


ntact in school gives, and 
Nothing guards boy 
himself mirrored in the 
him like 
Then he 
gives 
com- 


or 
ers 1 stimulates 
friend. 
rr the world 
gives out, with interest 
living comes from 
ym the head; while 


community, and he 


ire ruled by sentiment. 


Wit t ntact with others, a ruinous, 


"SO Lill | 
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man 


aks a for want 


sympathy from 


g him in his old age to the 
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Vemory is Character of Teachers 
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ate, which wil 
Less pre ICESSLOI 
not these pala- 
remember longes 
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res of school 


r vet the text learned 
gest and treasure 
yur teachers. I 
recall the country school- 
ch that stood near it, 


l ca see the 


sweet-faced earnest 





t to me in the unl- 
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iltv have walked 
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react to a 
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fr ire the three 


stantly we 
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pleasure. Las King the spirit of traternit 


friendship is not invited, and nothing is 


formed to bi d that ntangible presence 
we call memory 

Kindness prompts the fraternizing of 
man. It is the foundation of our civiliza- 
tion, and service is its handmaid. If you 


good character here, this 
have served your purpose. 


he sum of many attributes 


establish a 
university will 
Character is 
and is classified by dominant traits that 
harmony—the sway of grouped 
trends of mind. Whether we lend our- 
selves to those traits which should govern 
us, or to those which should be controlled, 
decides our place in society. Character 
is the truth of a man. Personality is its 
unconscious display and 
to the world in which we hope to fill a 
place. It can not be imitated, for it is 
the surface play of the human heart. 
When 
public trust, 


are in 


introduces us 


you are called to positions of 
you will be impressed with 
Men in great places 
are of the 
sovereign or State; servants of fame; and 


the realization that 


thrice servants: Servants 


servants of busine So as thev have no 


28. 


freedom; neither in their persons; nor in 


their actions; nor in their time. It is a 
strange desire, to seek power, and to 
ose libert ; or to seek power Over others, 
ind to ose power Over & Mans sell 


laborious; and 


pains men come to greater palns; an 


is sometimes - and bv indignities men 


ome to dignities 


Luther Burbank Honored in Arbor 
Day 


Arbor Day is observed in 
March 7, the birthday of Luther Burbank 


California on 


Before his death last March Mr. Burbank 
requested Star rd University to take 
ver his experimental farm in Sonoma 


to make provision for the 


continuati of his work. This sugges- 
tion has sine been renewed by Mrs. 
Burbank \ commilttee, with Paul 
Shoup, ice president of the Souther: 
Pacifie C ss chairman, has_ been 
formed, with the ultimate purpose ol 
establishing at Stanford University a 
foundatk t e funds for the con- 
tinuance f the table work of Mr 
Burbank 1 plant breeding. Robert E 
Swain. I uct from a letter to the Com- 
m re Education 


Forty men and women taught to read 
and write is reported as result of the first 
activity Peru of the 
Illiteracy, organized last 


of 25 for 


i 204 


five months’ in 
League Against 
Registration people 
fundamentals of the lan- 


Lima, and of 62 i: 


year. 
instruction in 
guage is reported i! 


Callao. 
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Commissioner of Education Issues 
Annual Report 


A total of 27,398,170 pupils were en- 
rolled in schools of every variety in the 
United States during the past year, and 


instruction was given by approximately 
1,000,000 teachers, according to the annual 
report of the Commissioner of Education 
recently submitted to the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Citing further statistics regarding public 
education, the shows the annual 
outlay for schools, both public and private, 
$2,386,889,132, 


report 


reached a grand total of 
and the total value of school property was 
reported at $6,462,531,367. Concerning 
school buildings, it is shown that there are 
263,280 public elementary and high-school 
buildings in the United States, of which 
schools. 


— 


number 157,034 are 
There are approximately 
high schools, 2,500 private high schools, 89 
114 State 
normal schools, 
144 colleges and 


one-room 
22,500 public 


teachers’ colleges, normal 


schools, 29 city about 67 


10018, 


private normal sc! 


universities under public control, and 


769 under private control. 
The commissioner calls attention in his 


report to the need of enlarging activities 


of the Bureau of Education so as to make 
it more adequate for research and inves- 
tigation. The most urgent demand ia 


this connection is for increased service in 


fields relating to curriculum reorganiza- 
tion, school financing, building and con- 
struction, secondary education, and gen- 
eral research work. Greater expansion 
ot the educath al and medical functions 


of the bureau for the natives of Alaska is 


i } 


also recommended by t! 


The 


e commissioner. 


program of providing industrial 


education in Alaska should be extended 
stated the e« missioner in his report 
We have three i strial schools now 
in operat t opportunities for vo- 
cational education sh d be given to all 
the native peoples of Alaska This seems 
o be their greatest educational need. 
Medical assist e falls far short of what 
we are doing educational way I 
any parts « \laska no medical relief 
s available « for whites « itives 
During the present s er a boat has 
een placed t } and its tr 
taries, wit 4 and tw I ses, for 
t purpose ¢ yas ev or the 
regions bb f g these rivers \s 
vet no sanita is et esta sned 1 
any point il \laska for the treatn t of 
tubercular pat . These patients 
s | e segreg ed i i the estal sN- 
mnt t of one tw Sa tari Ss for thelr 
treatment has bet irged for a number of 
years. I can not too strongly urge the 
importance of doing something to check 


tuberculosis which is ravaging the native 


peopie of Alaska 








Independent Estonia Promptly Established an 


Attention to Public Education Was Intermittent During 700 Years of Dependence. 
Now Permitted to Each Nationality. 
Abolished. Complete School System from Primary Grades Through University. 
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the close of the Swe 
part of the populatior 
how to read and write 
fearing that thev wo 
prestige and power 
to these innovations 
The third or Russia 
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KS 


Educational System 


Instruction in Mother Tongue 
Special Privileges for Certain Classes 
Minister of Public Instruction 


Education in Religion is Optional. 


ls Administrative Head 
JURI ANNUSSON 


Former Minister of Public I nstruc tion for Estonia; Professor in Higher Technical School, Tallinn 
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revolution of 


1905 it was per- 


tablish private primary and 
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i e the Russian ad- 
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ample proof 


language minorities exceeds 


Estonian secondary schools 
of what the 
ply 


There is also 


Government is doing to com- 
with the desires of such minorities. 
for religious 


protection 


minorities school no longer “serves 


the churcl that is to sav, education in 
religion is optional ({n early law of the 
constituent assembly provided that relig- 


ion should be excluded from the schools, 


but some time later a plebiscite made it 


or the school and nonobliga- 


obligatory 
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It or even impossible for the children of 
poor parents to get an education. Thi 
professors and teachers of Estonia chose 
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cessible to all iSSeS the rmathk Or 
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legal foundation and development As 
primary instruction becomes compulsory s 
measures are taken to see that each child 


The 


state, 


may have the opportunity to lear: 


poorest are largely assisted by the 
and social organizations 
the 


attentilor 


the municipality 


The exterior framework of schoo! 


svstem having been arranged 


was given to renewing the interior, the 
curricula of the schools 
intellectual 


child is to be replaced by 


The exclusively 
of 
general de 


develop- 
ment the 
Some studies were 
for the 


formerly received 


elopment 
into the 
that had 
little attention were given more im- 
the 


introduced school first 


time; others 


portant places in program 


modern life makes them valuable Gym- 


because 


nastics, singing, drawing, and manual train- 
ing are no longer considered unimportant 
They are allowed time and 
commensurate with their work in educa- 
tio! 


attentior 


The natural sciences are stressed 


a number of lessons being devoted to 


them each wee! 


Try to Complete Subjects in a Year 


\J] school work, and especially primary 


education, Is arranged to accord with the 
mental development of the child A stud 
of natural surt lings (lessons about 
things) is <« ed in the three lower 
classes of the 1 lal schor The | 

ose of this st Is to « tinue 1 the 
st ol the a ge ral growth that the 
child was making in the home Ma 
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primary Classes i! 
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trving to shorten more 
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Secondary school of agriculture at Polli 
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e smaller cities and the communes 


ler that of the district 
Qualified Teachers Were Too Few 


Formerly the normal schools supplied 
teachers to the primary schools and the 

niversities professors to 
In fact, the 
ind the qualified professors were much too 
Moreover, 
programs of the primary schools require 
knowledge than that 
the old normal! 
series 


those 


supplied 


secondary schools. 


few in number the new 


greater which was 


given in school For 
whole of courses were 


and 


years a 
arranged, who had attended 


and worked there were given the certifi 
cate of the grade of teacher I order 
complete the preparation of the teac! 
for the secondary schools, courses con- 
forming to the requirements were set up 


at the University of Tartu 
d of 


and the 


The material position of teachers a1 


professors needs to be bettered, 


remuneration established by law made t 
correspond to the salaries of employees of 
the State occupying corresps ling p = 
tions Che pay depends (1) onthe am t 
of training; (2) on the type of the scho 

3) on the normal number of lessons give 
bv the instructor or professor 1 a scl 
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mother tongue was very ficult beca ite direction are those which are 
there were no manuals or texts in t orted by the State—that is, the uni- 

mother tongues, and the teachers had to rsit the superior technical school, the 

make unusual effort to surmount the diff mal schools, with their primary schools, 
culties of such a situatior Thanks some secondary schools, the nautical 
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prof 
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Expenditures of State Higher 
Institutions 


Fift ent, $79,011,421, of the 


ta I State ivers les a 
States, $154,584,675 
( $ i 1 wag 23 
S36.208.S00 for mate 
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~ a i . * 
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adoption | State universities and col- 
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more uniform methods of accounting have 
enabled the bureau for the first time to 
put lish expenditures of State higher 
educat i stit ons. 


Of all State universities and colleges, 
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was expended by the University of Cali- 
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University igan led also 
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ling June 30 


each during the vear en 


1925, for buildings, lands, and land im- 
provements. Theexact figuresare: Mich- 
gan, $2,376,796; Illinois, $1,900,457; 
Ohio State, $1,665,136; and Louisiana, 
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School Work Made a Community 
Occasion 
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Ele- 
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intendent H. B and fur- 
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Living Accommodations for Czecho- 
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Education, Rehabilitation, Reclamation 
and Recreation Conterence 


Pan-Pacific Conference Called by the President, to be Organized and Conducted by 
Secretary of the Interior. Countries Which Border on the Pacific or Have Territorial 
Interests in the Pacific Expected to Participate 
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War- Time Disclosures Led to National s\‘sssisise isin! or essing 
Physical Education Service ind sanatiaes ok saved wows 


Commissioner of Education Issued Call for Meeting That Resulted in Organization in ™e?Gations of the larger gr At the 
. : reli request of the committee the Playground 

1918. An Important Function is to Promote Legislation. More than 30 National . R ' ; ‘ 
an vecreatiol ssociatl ol merica 


Organizations Cooperate in 1918 established the Nat il P ca 
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growth and development 
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artificial, specialized, in- 


ground or gymnasium 
of our 
dustrial, urban life 


more 
because 


we must provide means 


by which we can actively pursue those 


our organized 
and 


activities that w preserve 


essentia + healt 


dev elopment 


growth 
Character Building in a Real Sense 


programs promote 


re real i@ssOns I education such 


mote behavior, and behavior 


t} nd of educatior Through sports 


games cl develop good sports- 


manship and this means character Duuad- 





ng in areal sense On the play fie ld wit! 
the team, the boy and girl are stimulated to 
practice the lessons of control, poise, and 
good be i r Che ‘ n to smue in 
lefeat. t e generous in victor to fol- 

vy the ead i iT id the line wit 

rage and to give 1 and » fight 
hard suc ire e lessons ol! I¢ They 
ire as rea i e geograpi essons &@ 
thre arr r + fi for t s < 

i es that a lemanded of us all as we 
go through lif These lessons can not be 
taught nor preached; the must be put 
nto active practice n the thick of the 
game the ga I I 

\ bran { the city library has been 
placed in the main building of William 


istrial Institute, a 
Minne- 
public 


Hood Dunwoody Ind 
privately endowed institution of 
apolis. The institute and the 
salaries 
and in 
institute 


library cooperate payment of 
and his assistants 
Che 


equipment. 


of the librarian 


the purchase Of DOOKS 


provides the room and its 








% 
Siem 








Baseball without the 





haracteristic unifo 








Pupils’ Readiness for Reading Instruction Upon 
Entrance to First Grade 


grade, has att , 

presentative te g Dre Ss 

~) i 

the re id Css I | i l y e eX} 
pupils in the r first-gi t that there at present t ting in 

In cooperation wit t ted State | 1 ns no tel- i 

> ¥ 1 t 
Bure tu Of Ed cat i t g m } eT ; 
sent to superintendent | per , ‘ t grade, and t the fact t} 
throughout the countr x t t ed ' lergarte 
have the questiont | licted a f 

: ' 

teacners who were te y first-grad ‘ garte tra ng , 
classes in September, 1924 ‘ p 

This report is a tal f ret 
representing 560 te I from on iV. Lack of W expr 
sections of the countr t hing ler : 


varving conditions phat ; ~ 


; 
4 
r 


Teachers’ Returns and Committee's Comments Nine hookeanlls 


x “ & 
‘ | 
duestion I »} l m ! l 1 With nature materials (ar ; 
some children to read bef t 
In s il contacts (play with 


Responded “* ¥¢ %, or 9 t . 
ri \ V did not secure the ages re 
or 9+ per cent - : in 4 
e first-grade pupus these ages can aie 
' The replv ¢t est ; : things 
Not! The repl t he ,« mr re 1 with those for successful Cnet a 
, -_ ‘ .. rats ‘ | need f , - specified 
would ee . ) ae ' H ever, we may safely say that V. Lack of sufficient command of F 
Investigation of the present method of logical age is not the decisive factor guage 


attempting to give inst t n reading read yr readiness In actual practice a) Tospeak Engli 


irst-grade pupil ! entrance , : 7 , bh) Tothink in E 
to all first-grade pupe ‘ t that chronological age is giver 1 








7 lo use a relatively wide v 
school. When sucn a roe reentage I y t t I f rrilt hildrer net 

( gn idre! t 1) To reproduce or express ideas fr 
Classroom teachers ag iG they ar 
asked to do what in t ' iement is not : , * lo use correct f s of Eng 
best for all their pup ’ ttempt sho I —— ee eal . of 7 | 


be made to solve the pr ; ae 


t Za 
Q t Tot S r ~ 
S Septe ber, j ‘ f r k y 
2 7; total, 21,828 " HOK Ww 
1 1! h x 
Not! Number I v er ina t . 


ready to read ther npar r (unw gt 
~ U t t ‘ . 
can be made betwee t { oT { y 
42 t Ww K II 
Quest I 1 s I g I f eof 
ver, 1925, 4,425 2 Lack of self 


Nott The fact that e-hit! f the at : - ; 


first-grade pupils reported are not read Lack of eff 
} 


to read, in the opinion of teachers, present Le VII. Poor emotional r 
a practical problem for study and solut , , p! emotional inst y du 
Number of these that car English-sy i. | & Shyness, selfconsciousm 
ng homes, 3,261, or 73 per ce ecif ) ness to talk 
a 2 N or spontaneity in work 
Nott These figure licate the oe ) Rebellious at the t 
portance of a definite study of the ne¢ , u fied with px 
f the child from the English-speaking Ie s, dependent, | g - 
home as well as from the n-Engl 7 I dence sie tat 
peaking home. As the ita were not eae a Seng 
btained concerning ] who Wer ' D irage r 
ready for reading instruct » compal ties and diff VIL. P handicay 
on can be made bet we t t gr I Poor 
Nurnbe f tl r I g ots x De 
S Ad i 
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the most rta factor by the teacher / f, Tounderstand m« g . 

M Becomes n hievous : 3 , 
Lack « terest is the next strongest 1 : g. Unspecified ‘ 
: : = I ns pec ed ie Wide and v 1 « er ‘ ») 
factor, a i nterest is closelv allied X. No retention of what is learned 10 il. ' k > . . 
to ¢ 1 ‘ a nteresting t not KX. Mechar il k wledge is grasped before child s i = . 

rae I ‘ : 5 ve . , (bd) In knowing rhyr 

that la " nee ranks next WU nae . c (c) In knowing stories 

oe XI. Inability t » themselves with new words . 
rder | t } ngiisn ral ks about ss , (d In handling books é 
where o! iexnect it from the figures Not! Bad habits and bad emotional (e) In children’s g 
giv i g the percentage of reactions are considered the dominant a ‘s 


from | ea y homes Physical The next strongest point is waste of time i) In knowing nature 


Does this not indicate that we are break- In expressing 








10 
V. Interest—C ontinued 


In blackboard work 





en 
y ul — 
I. Physical eff 
Sound b« 
( rrect g 
( rol of t 
i) Muse ‘ 
Corres 
| rres r 4 
On 
spe Ss 
\ 
I k 
\ rk \ x 
i Cw Z 
| 
kK 
I I I 
> 
s i 
i 
R 
R 
I l 
} 
H 
XN | 
These repiles Is ¢ 
ire aou init l 
ind interest close 
¢ Dp isl Zt 11 
ess that t I 


actual class 


Considering the di 
tems from which thes« 
and the number of t 
we not with fairness 





the following con . 
i is a def 
part first-grade t 
l the ce rse Of st 
ing Instructlor I 
Css a cl Liigee ls 
ments for admiss 


gra sa irge ¢ 
i { + wit { 
ua = ‘ vy 
fy ; , 
tent rs 1s it 
f + 
5. If é p 
r $ ; 
ey i } ~ 
rs ure for f at , 
lergart . 
ergarte S 
} + 
sa . r 
ol! T é < 
esent fT S 1s the 
t ial ‘ ’ ’ y ; 
ia ‘ t a ‘ 
t is not. in the 1 
~ aT I ~ 1 © Tr ) t 
‘ il t 
TY! n Kindergarten 


1. The strong en 


of mental efficiency a 


failure leads direct 


) 


AN 
LUT} 
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e value of making mental (Commission on Equity of Teacher 


ent for permitting the P| 
; acement 
t the present first-grade 
in so far as it relates to lo promote equitable relatio: ( 


( tween teachers and agencies r place 


ink of lack of interest and ment of teachers, the Nati al Societ ‘ 


ce given as evidence that Ci lege Teachers of Educati it its last 
t read to be taught annual meeting appointed a 
t 1 careful investiga- qultyv in teacher placeme to mati i 
3 sed to prepare pupils I estigatlo! 1nd I rt t ( 
=f t i i of methods Sock [ ret members l Lie 
’ stages f reading ommissk J. B. Edm 
educatle University of M ga \ 
ading is evaluated Arbor; J. W. Withers, school of educa 
s, attitudes, and appre- New York Universit und Fra 
S r ire i g n N I ema SCNOO! OT ¢ i I 
t the expenst f these .% zo, chal 4 
5 the i's shou Che t of the 
ve t r tea g procedure eceive Compiaints [re we hi f 
; . { , t ents supervisor i 
to reading ther schos fice ( Kg alle 
st ted t ene t i eatment ! tea ( iv ( 
i 1 teache! ig ( 
Tl ePachse S ct a4 i read violat ( i 
re, — | 1 ‘ t I est ra ‘ i i 
5 3 t und i 
Ly ( I ts i! I es a ( i 
t f ft se adi ilk ui lased 
e the Case 
f j rs to the , 
T t T ; 
. alre iwAakel! ce { IMMmISSiON pla ( ir? 
3 t S and ‘ ementary investiga ‘ 
g i experimenta- i ascertain general ia ‘ Xu 
inges 1 organizatio teacher placement, and so irl e at 
le f tea ing that vi principies which may De agreed’ up¢ 
first-grade pupi all concerned. 
e desires to express its The National Associati acher 
kn 4 Bureau of Agencies has already taken the itiative 
2 erati » ling In promoting just dealing betwee teac! 
e. to the superinte } ers and agencies DV adopting a ode ol 
: ands tea " . ethics The commission w seek the 
g to the questi cooperation of this association in arri g 
‘ontri ted to the it a set Of principles upon whi Dn il 
stical work agres Che commission will tr lea 
ing W dividua Cast int 
< judgmi general | are 
agreed re) OU ! Live Va i \ ( i 
at ! rehers Agence ¢ 
| Mi ( ce 
j j Mhe embDers « the 4 r 
i i 
» | | I Cut er la i 
pare rece ( ind i 
pia $ tea : 
1 i ( ip ( 1lleger 


a Factor in Juvenile eat me 


Jelinquency 





rt ( I ISLUeS yT t i ed a 
i rey SHOO O00 1 arn ( ee 
Zz 
( g ( Ls i ( i b 
4 ( ted i \ r on t he 
tare loes a prop e, 1 
) it i eC ere U ala Cu 4 4 CW 4 
i t popular | gy, plans for w ‘ ( Lirea 
ry = 1) t j the |} j the archit \1 rar 
K 10 ta the lands Ol he ar er Via are 
r do they ¢ | bjects of art accompa! the gift I 
nature tud will be made the nucle I a art iseull 
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Public Schools Week Precursor of 


1 fairs. 


In ive 


seemned 


pubil 


was 


SCNOOILS 


LICULUI 


RT 


ement 


American E.ducation Week 


California Obseroance Arose from Desire of Masons to Participate Actively in Public 
Result Was Gratifying and Scope of Observance Has Steadily Broadened to 


Cover Nearly Entire State 


By CHARLES 


ALBERT ADAMS 


Chairman California Committee on Public Schools Week 


AN EDUCATION WEEK 
tedlv de eloped 
forwarded by 


920; and I think that the sur- 


Dy ctor 


Claxton’s action was 
Week 
was here, as 
1920 and 
had 
Week 
t he heard of it I do not 


‘ illing to believe 


our Publie Schools 
act that he 
ummer of 
ime announcement 


ir Publie Schools 


iiways 


eclieve; and our earnest 


friends here in California 
lieve that Public 
9 the progenitor of 
| stir W eek This muc} 
pP lic Schools Week was 
suggested by the 
oner of Educati 
‘ ta this positivel 
‘ ! f e originator 
~\ W ex 
hould Promote Public Welfare 
derstand hore 
i [ may sav tha 
t ny election as gran 
California I had 
is Iivately express- 
at it was not merel 
( ut of Masons 


pinion on vital questior 


the people and that did 


olitics in the ordinary 
it ter! Public Schools 
result of a practical appli- 


and either 
1919 or early 


mv etection, 


i the vear 


ained knowledge of what 
a crisis confronting the 
stem In America There 

yf ompetent teactiers, 


eing closed, children, par- 


iral districts, were denied 


© which they were en- 
was apparently a deplor- 
cerning certain remedial 


ad been proposed. 


to J. ¢ Boykin, Chief Ed 


u of Education 





from the 
Doctor 


Phat seemed to me, fur- 


ished an 


situation, it 


opportunity for a_ practical 
application of the views I had so long 
entertained and frequently expressed; and 
when, in February, I think it was, I read 
‘Collier's Weekly’ in which 


the condition was most graphically 


an article in 
por- 
traved, I determined to bring the matter 
forcefully to the attention of the Masons 
of California 
them from their apathy, 


with the hope of arousing 
at least. 

The first thing to be done was to decide 
mn the means by which it might be ac- 
iring 


four- 


‘omplished Through my work d 


the war as associate director of 


minute men in California, and as 


chair- 


nan of the bureau of speakers of the War 


Savings Committee, I had personal knowl- 


<dge of the efficacy of the spoken word; 


i d It therefore nat irally occurred to me 


to arrange for meetings, and to use speak- 


rs selected for the purpose 


With that idea in mind I issued a proc- 


lamation setting aside the week com- 
mencing September 27, 1920, as Public 


Week in the Masonic 


California; and as grand master expressed 


Schools lodges 


the desire that during that week a meeting 
should be held in every Masonic lodge, 


pen to the friends and families of the 
nembers, at which speakers should call to 
the attention of their audiences the 


With the 


proclamation there was issued a bulletin 


con- 


lition to which I have referred. 


resenting a tentative program with data 


neluding, among others, the following 
tacts: 


Unfavorable Conditions in 1920 


That 18,279 schools in the United 
States 


that $1,900 
standard; 


were closed for lack of teachers; 
taught by teachers 
that out of 600,000 


teachers 200,000 had had less than four 


were 
below 
vears’ training beyond the eighth grade; 
that 300,000 had had no special training; 
that 150,000 of 
inder 21 


these teachers were 
vears of age; that 65,000 were 
that in California 
1,200 


teachers, and that 600 schools had been 


teaching on permits; 


there was a shortage of at least 


closed——mostly in the rural districts. 


Among the subjects that were suggested 
for discussion by the speakers as remedial 
measures was the proposed amendment 
to the constitution of California providing 


State 


schools. 


support for elementary 


My first intention was to fix the time 
for the last week May; and I discussed 
the idea with several of my personal 
friends including school men who were 
members of the Masonic fraternity For 
several reasons it seemed to them—and I 
was convincedthat they were right thatit 


would be better to hold the meetings il 


the fall of the vear One reason, [ recall 


was that the time fixed might interfere 


with school activities, being so near the 


vacation period in certain parts of Cali- 
fornia. Another was that the proposed 
amendment to the constitution of Cali- 


fornia was to go 
held in 
tnat 


before the people at the 
election to be November; and it 


was thought these meetings would 


afford an 
merits of that measure. 


opportunity to present the 
Masons Aided in Amendment Campaign 


The 


There was apparently an almost universal 


result was extremely gratifying. 


compliance with the desire expressed in 
the proclamatio1 In the large majority 


f instances joint meetings were held to 


which the families of the brethren were 
ducators everywhere 
operation and were 


Masonic 


fraternity had accomplished for the public 


loud in their praise of what the 


sche ols of the Nat ind of this State in 
awakening the public generall no less 
than the craft itself. to a realizati of the 
existing ¢ a indeed, at a meeting 
ia educat i ussociation I attende 

' itation some n ths afterwards the 
statement Was | cly made |! one of 
the most pro! ent school me n the 
State that the adoption by the people of 
amendment N 16 to the State constit 

tion was due in no small part to the 


Masons of California. This was no doul 

an exaggerated estimate of the assistanc« 
we had rendered; but it was one of those 
things we liked to believe, and we never 
challenged the statement. 
I have given u with some detail the 
history of the origin of public schools week 
thus in- 


n California. The observance 


stituted has been continued by each suc- 
ceeding grand master and is now a well- 
established policy of the Grand 


Che first observance was practically con- 


Lodge. 
fined to Masons who assembled with their 
families and friends in meetings held in 
their lodge rooms. The scope of the ob- 


servance, however, gradually broadened 


until it has become throughout almost the 
entire State a community affair 

In recent years we have sought to have 
Jur speakers discuss certain phases of the 
public-school system that appear to have 
attracted the attention of the people gen- 
erally, and frequently 
criticized, such as the curriculum, methods 


which are so 


of instruction, and the cost of education 
This year we particularly encouraged the 
discussion of rural schools with especial 


refreence to the one-room school 








How Home Making is [aught n New York City 
Public Schools 


Long Table for 12 Girls is on One Side of a Large Room, and Three 


New Type of Equipment Has Been Developed. 
Fully Equipped Kitchens are on Other Side. 


Apartments are Provided and Children Supply Accessories. 


\4 
vi 


Classes Alternate from one Side to the Other. 
Lunch Service in Many Schools 


RTHA WESTFALL 


Partly Furnished 


Director Home Making Department, New York City Public Schools 








PPROXIMATELY 100,000 girl t ma 
are under instruction in tl com] é 
Home-Making Department « broom, al 
the New York City Publie S ear these sI 
ing the fundamentals e of ¥ 
diate value to them i! illy in t at it 1 
home and in the e Ir scalloped 
elementary schools emp : place row 
the skill to do the simple ( 1 pro 
esses and the establi f ge ment. Q 
health habits. i far 
The necessity for i z e pr 
conditions under whi egl tle g 
training has resulted , é 
equipment. This e 
made a part of the 
elementary sch ‘ } 1 
aT ’ } ;) aa = *T 
, on enna 
es joes pe || i 
a | ill | 
sind) leile Ba] fone 
Re GH oe of 
ee lalle@ a Pn Z 
= l R E 
\s — 
5 ies 
h Bie on as . 
F 
O 
= — — hibemmerssbll 
rr en 
CLASS iT 
HOME MAKING MEN 
irge room divided ( 
g table fitted f 5 
has her individua 
( yt ird to |} 1 
plate KHIVE I 
fact, evervthing 
CO foods g 1 for é | \\ 
it 1 it the gir lea 1 
ire accurate nd tO ca S 
hold appliance ( g g t 
ance of the teache t I \ 
products and judg getting £ 
right standards I it 
Let us now go wit! the f "V p | t 
ing week to the othe! of e I re ful 
where we find thre each o work is 
just big enough for four hese art ighest 


id 


it 
equi} 


‘ 


i 


but real ones 
to the 
The 


ist W 


kitchens, 


yped even sink, 
girls in 


rk inde- 


age pail. 


begin to realize 


prepare dishes, suc as 

es wit DbDeautiiull 

t forgetting that the 

‘ l el re the ais t In an 

large € igh to serve 

or six are prepared. It 





ra Sand caps, trving 
ts as ‘ perfect 
their w he thre 
ure pe tted | the 
pav tor the mate- 
AL 
Gy, 
4 4 
r 4 
ree VA 
a ; 
} V/A 
“ 
. 2 
4 r 
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y 
Se 
e the . et 
I { i 
I t os 1 are 
é unger f the 
\ nati Lit ire 
T ) Ls do e 
s the t er is 
y » of girls at the 
t v Ss tate 
. litth e consist- 
t bedroom, 
t ts e fitted 
of Ed it t the 
MI lnteresting 
n e them reach the 
yg i tast with the 


1ote of simplicity. The little home 
makers are taught to make many simple 
and attractive accessories 


In se\ 


made a st 


eral of the schools this 

hool project, the b« s con 
ing pieces of furniture made in the sho] 
helped the niris sal - 


Bovs have also 


aaper, restain, and finish worn furniture 
I e girls have done necessary | Llnting, in 
some Cases char ging the ¢ tire ( r 
scheme of the rooms. Industrial classes 
have contributed some t r har - 
work, as desk sets, lamp sha $ iresser 
runners, and bed s5 5 é irt 
classes have helped i: ma ££ orig 4 
posters and in simple t if 
pott ind glass, som i ictive 
flower lers res g. Ungraded 
Classes Nave wove! rugs [ carpet 
rags, cut and sewed by t girls the 
home-ma g classes. Ce g together 
the material for rugs is g 1 use for 
s time. I ere ire é class 
} 5 Ww » are speed } t t re 
nnis their tasks el e the s ® 
\ is t filled wit rug 1 il Is at 
und 1 can be turned t se k 
I s ind sor Ss Ss tne 
Lis carpet rags a t the 
rug ears a concrets 
Wholesome Rivalry Between School *‘Families 
hic os ‘enoaioaal = 3 y 
tments, and to 
itn ( the CLASS 3 
ta ( far uv [ its 
' er ty he ft | ot 
i ~ to = t 
s¢ t {fa fitt gna ‘ S 
ul t in t S 
g the name of thos 
recent studied One ! LDS 
the I ins, will go immediately to 
the cit to prepare t hie 
Cre } isl pla l ! 
the meal to be served i t t 
living 1 dining room and this 
Same " vy with great 1 i the 
icetles of life Another f Is plat 
ning the next meal with much ant 
tion, carefully considering the O 
foods, the proper combinatl By meet 











body 1 rements and to satisiv the eve 
i | i} tite i aesirabie contrasts ofl 
flay fori or, and texture. Another 
fa g care of the bedroom 


e bathroom will be cleaned later 


bv the g vho is taking a bath, permis- 


Slo to ft e baths having been secured 
from the parents Some schools have 
reports is manv as 150 baths taken in a 


term Ma are the devices in working 
out the best division of the time allowed 
for a bat for instance, one teacher gives 
the pupil an alarm clock set 15 minutes 
ahead of the time at which she enters the 
bath room When the alarm strikes the 
girl must have had her bath and be 
1 room in good 
order for the one who follows her By 
his plan 4 girls are able to take a bath 
" 


ing ea iss period 


Equipment Purchased with School's Funds 


work is 





planned = for yutside the apartment 
In on f the schools the home-making 
isses al taking care of the teachers’ 
ms as project With some of the 
. ol f 3 thev have purchased charm- 


ng sets tables and chairs and curtain 


itenial and ave made the curtains. 
Certain girls are delegated each day to 
~ t T iT ~ ire f ‘ il 
In s f the older school buildings 
nt is provided, a class- 
room has bet fitted up in substitution 
In addit to the work described the 
tea 3 making have assumed 


grades starting point I! this 
campalg t g the ire ik vl- 
ecig i S 2 i to eat i j to 
elp t m correct eating habits 
und ft ~ ibits so firm that 
to adult re 
Sp ] asses are tormed a l 
S ‘ r Twice eA 
. OT { S ie t 


Lot t [a nutrition program 


Cu {1val ] wste for uu holesome Foods 


( iT the inger Classes are 
i t be guests of the 
i \ mea n the apartment, 
j git vy to eat 


ster t . les and movie films 
er essf n interesting the 
ire! also present thi 


ct roug! plays, songs, and 


e 
In a er of instances undernour- 

d « ave been formed int 
groups for special struction. Generally, 
e principals have arranged the teachers’ 
yrograms that they can have these 
groups during school hours. Where this 


is not een possible the interested 


her time after school. 
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me-makers club. 


and growth, it is made » center around 


like milk, and many ways have been found 


in getting their children 
to drink milk would be delighted to see 
1,000 children in one of our public schools 


sion, each child being furnished at cost 
a half-pint bottle with a straw. 
milk service is in many schools throughout 
The cooperation of the princi- 


tremendous piece of work possible. 


1 praise of the 


devotion of the home-making teachers to 


i success which 


jue both to their suggestions ar 


Board of Education Opens Lunch Service 


This was taken over la 


R 


by the Bureau of 


n of $50,000 by 





f Educatior 


service and the development of a plan for 
such service at cost. In Januar’ 1920 


another $50,000 was appropriated as 
the Board of Educatior pened lunch 
service in March of that year 
The educational side is under the direc- 
tion of the Home-Making Department, 
which furnishes the menus and recipes, 
\ tvpical schooi iunch menu 1s 
Cocoa or milk 
Lima beans with tomato sauce. 
Buttered ri 
Baked appl 
Encourage Interest in Good Home-Making 
In conclusion, if we succeed in our 
aims to give the girls a concrete knowl- 
edge of food; to set up in their minds 
standards of work and standards by 
which to judge foods, and if we develop 
in them skills in general technique; l 
reading, interpreting, and following a 
printed recipe; in executing fundamental 
housekeeping processes; in planning, cook- 
ing, and serving meals, then not only 
will the girls have gained power to do and 
to cooperate, but we have laid the founda- 
tion for a permanent interest in good 
home making 
With right habits of living established 


and a love for me and its ideals, wit! 
definitely lefined wavs t en] elsure 
the girls are eq lipped for healthy nor- 


mal living 


Bevond this, we have tried to have these 





girls realize that while home is the center 
it can not be the boundar f their 
interest and responsibilities, but that 
each one has a civic duty to the commu- 

ItV li Ss Ss and tf i \ 
whom she ct es | tact 




















iceties of good table manners are observed 





j 
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T e ° Houmes, HENRY W., and I LER, BURTON 
New Books in Education P,, eds. The path of learning; ess 
education. Bost Little, B 
hx By JOHN ] WOl rT ind company 1926 iSS p 


Librarian, Bureau of Educatior eee See 


ANDERSON, LEW H t< Ne gins Yor or ne 
manual and ind ed 
tio? New Yor | } T) Any ‘ ~41 
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